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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 

AS  A FACTOR  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Read  before  the  St.  Louis  Teachers 9 Association , 
Sept.  14th)  i8j8 , by  H.  IL  Morgan. 


It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  education  is  a com- 
munity  obligation  and  opinions  differ  rather  in  regard  to 
the  grounds  and  extent  of  this  duty  than  as  to  its  reality. 
Our  concern  h less  with  what  our  forefathers  intended  than 
with  what  we  ,-s  somebody  else’s  forefathers  intend;  and 
yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  argument  from 
history  against  the  public  provision  of  any  but  an  element- 
ary education  finds  most  of  its  effectiveness  in  the  common 
ignorance  of  the  true  historical  development  of  our  system 
of  education.  (Those  interested  will  find  a satisfactory 
epitome  in  a recent  pamphlet  of  Superintendent  Rickoff  of 
Cleveland.)  Still  it  may  be  stated  that  the  idea  originally 
was  to  relieve  their  children  from  that  bondage  of  igno- 
rance under  which  our  forefathers  suffered  before  coming 
to  this  country  ; to  make  accessible  to  all  what  had  been 
the  privilege  of  the  favored  few  ; to  establish  colleges  and 
schools  that  civil  society  should  never  lack  competent 
leaders  supplied  from  their  own  number.  It  was  natural 
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that  at  first  our  fathers  should  confound  learning  wiih 
knowledge  and  that  after  the  tyranny^  of  the  learned  ch.ss 
they  should  seek  to  possess  their  children  with  like  weap- 
ons for  defence.  It  was  inevitable  that  as  a consequence 
of  this  partial  truth  we  should  discover  that  learning  had 
its  shortcomings  and  that  some  should  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  valid  claims  of  Popular  Education  and  the 
particular  forms  which  this  might  at  any  time  assume. 

We  shall  doubtless  agree  that  Public  Education  is  to 
furnish  such  instruction  as  satisfies  the  public  needs  and 
that  it  differs  from  private  education  mainly  in  confining 
itself  to  such  studies  as  the  community  finds  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  its  wants.  It  is  the  office  of  Public  Education 
to  furnish  to  all,  privileges  which  concern  the  whole  com- 
munity but  which  without  its  efforts  would  be  accessible 
only  to  the  few  ; to  body  forth  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our 
government,  that  community  interests  must  be  managed  by 
the  community  whose  interests  they  are  : that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  few  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  that  the  community  must  embrace  all  without  suspi- 
cion of  caste.  Human  progress  it  has  been  said,  moves  in 
a spiral  so  that  each  advance  is  followed  by  an  apparent 
retrogression.  Hence  after  the  upheaval  of  a great  civil 
war  there  has  followed  an  exaggeration  of  the  value  of 
material  prosperity  which  for  a time  threatens  to  blind  us 
to  all  other  considerations,  aud  to  substitute  cunning,  and 
fraud,  and  selfishness  for  those  virtues  without  which  no 
community  can  prosper  nor  indeed,  long  exist. 

At  the  present  moment  partly  as  the  result  of  ignorant 
legislation,  partly  as  a result  of  designing  misrule,  partly 
as  an  incident  of  mistaken  ambition,  material  prosperity  is 
so  threatened  that  we  naturally  concentrate  our  efforts  for 
its  defence.  We  are  therefore  calling  in  question  each  of 
our  institutions  and  compelling  it  to  show  the  reason  for  its 


being  and  vindicate  itself  from  any  possible  suspicion  of 
mismanagement  or  extravagance.  In  this  country  each 
shade  of  opinion  is  reflected  so  that  we  shall  feel  no  sur- 
prise at  the  multitude  of  partial  views  or  at  the  presence  of 
views  representing  nothing  but  the  narrowest  self-interest. 
Self-denial  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  extrava- 
gance we  must  feel  no  surprise  if  in  a time  of  general 
stringency,  the  community  inquires  seriously  what  may  be 
done  to  decrease  the  expense  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
its  institutions.  Nor  should  we  expect  men  to  be  free  from 
that  sense  of  personal  interest  which  after  all  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  all  but  the  supremest  of  human  action  and 
which  greater  intelligence  translates  into  an  identification 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  a part  and  without  which  his  efforts  would  be  of 
no  avail. 

We  are  therefore  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Public 
Education  is  attacked  alike  by  those  to  whom  attack  or 
defence  is  determined  solely  by  personal  considerations  ; 
by  those  who  seek  to  obtain  the  interests  of  their  class  by- 
trampling  upon  all  other  interests  ; and  by  those  who  mis- 
taking its  office  condemn  it  for  not  accomplishing  that 
which  it  is  not  its  function  to  achieve.  The  defence  of 
Public  Education  must  rest  upon  the  truth  of  its  idea  and 
• it  must  place  this  truth  in  such  a light  as  to  compel  the 
support  which  it  would  receive.  The  idea  of  our  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  all  interests,  while  leaving  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  fullest  control  over  all  interests  purely  individual ; 
to  the  municipality  all  questions  purely  municipal.  Self- 
help  and  protection  has  been  the  motto  under  which  our 
past  victories  have  been  won  and  it  is  with  this  motto  that 
we  have  achieved  the  prosperity  which  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree has  been  increasingly  ours. 

To  present  the  claims  of  the  High  School  as  a factor 
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in  Popular  Education  is  our  theme,  but  it  will  at  once  be 
evident  that  in  proportion  as  this  factor  is  essential,  will  it 
be  impossible  to  determine  its  value  without  frequent  ref- 
erence to  education  at  large.  For  a proper  consideration 
of  a question  of  such  grave  importance,  we  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  to  confound  the  High  School 
with  any  particular  High  School,  nor  with  any  special  set 
of  studies  which  may  there  be  taught;  for  the  deficiencies 
of  particular  High  Schools  or  errors  in  the  course  of  study 
should  not  prejudice  the  cause  of  High  School  education, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  accidents  and  susceptible  of  easy 
remedy. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  High  School  education  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  provide  a sufficiently  ample  education  for 
such  of  our  children  as  can  and  will  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
ist,  because  for  the  sake  of  community  interests  we  find 
it  necessary  to  abolish  all  caste  distinctions  except  such  as 
may  determine  themselves  socially;  2nd,  because  we  must 
claim  that  worth  is  the  only  true  standard  and  that  the 
accidents  of  fortune  and  of  social  position  while  always 
exerting  their  reasonable  influence,  shall  not  against  the 
interests  of  the  community  be  converted  into  the  imple- 
ments of  tyranny,  shall  not  rob  the  community  of  any  abil- 
ity, shall  not  exclude  those  who  with  proper  encouragement 
can  make  full  returns  to  the  community  which  furnishes 
these  opportunities,  shall  not  make  inheritable  the  good 
gifts  of  life  when  the  ability  which  earned  them  from  the 
community  shall  have  passed  away,  shall  not  confound  the 
accidental  distinctions  of  social  life  with  those  natural  abil- 
ities whose  development  and  exercise  keeps  our  common 
life  vigorous  and  healthful.  As  a community  therefore  we 
must  insist  that  all  good  citizens  constitute  the  true  people, 
and  refuse  to  confound  this  term  with  the  populace  : while 
we  can  agree  with  Bolingbroke  that  the  end  of  all  true 
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government  is  the  good  of  the  people,  we  must  render  this 
abstraction  concrete  by  adding  that  this  good  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  freest  expression  of  the  many  who  consti- 
tute this  people  and  not  by  those  who  may  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  natural  leaders  of  the  world  ; 
we  must  reject  the  idea  of  foreign  origin,  that  the  world  is 
divided  into  those  who  work  and  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  these  labors  rendering  in  return  such  legislation  as  they 
may  consider  most  consonant  to  the  personal  or  class  in- 
terests of  the  legislators.  The  influence  of  New  England 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  been  so  disproportionate 
to  the  size  of  its  territory  or  to  the  extent  of  its  natural 
resources  that  a moment’s  reflection  will  force  us  to  see 
that  this  power  has  sprung  from  its  general  intelligence 
and  industry ; that  its  success  has  been  proportionate  to  its 
realization  of  those  ideas  which  our  government  embodies 
so  that  it  has  sought  the  good  of  the  community  through 
the  freest  representation  of  every  constituent  part.  It  has 
encouraged  men  to  feel  strong  in  their  manhood,  to  believe 
that  equal  ability  and  the  use  of  similar  means  would  yield 
the  same  results  to  all ; it  has  seen  clearly  that  common  in- 
terests must  be  the  care  of  the  community,  and  hence 
it  has  not  legislated  for  but  has  legislated  through  the 
individuals  who  form  the  community.  Through  private 
liberality  it  has  supplemented  the  education  which  the 
community  felt  at  liberty  to  furnish,  while  its  leading  men 
have  lent  their  aid  to  liberalize  the  sentiments  of  the 
communily  to  which  they  belonged  in  order  that  as  wants 
increased  opportunities  should  keep  pace  with  them.  To 
create  or  to  perpetuate  caste,  whether  this  be  the  caste  of 
workingmen,  or  of  the  professions  is,  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  public  good. 
For  the  common  good  and  as  an  expression  of  the  common 
will  the  modern  state  deals  with  education  as  at  once  the 
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right  and  the  need  of  every  citizen  : it  seeks  to  develop 
the  individual  so  that  he  shall  be  educated  as  a citizen,  and 
hence  contribute  most  to  the  common  good.  The  limits  of 
this  education  are  found  in  the  will  of  the  citizens  ; if  these 
be  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  they  will  see  the  supreme  interest  of 
education  and  will  limit  its  extent  only  by  their  ability  to 
provide  it,  and  they,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  will  by  early 
laying  a generous  foundation,  cause  their  posterity  to 
wield  the  influence  of  the  land  in  which  they  live  ; will 
cause  their  States  to  rival  Massachusetts  in  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who  determine  the  stand- 
ing and  influence  of  the  community.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  citizens  narrow  public  interests  to  the  possession  of 
certain  offices  and  insignia  of  government,  they  will  cause 
their  community  to  be  noted  for  ignorance  and  unthrift,  and 
in  spite  of  natural  advantages,  will  fail  to  realize  their  nat- 
ural advantages  in  any  direction. 

The  limit  to  public  education  is  found  solely  in  the 
means  and  in  the  will  of  the  community  which  affords  it. 
If  that  community  regard  education  as  a disagreeable  duty, 
the  extent  of  the  education  will  not  be  great  and  its  results 
will  have  no  high  value  : if  the  community  regard  educa- 
tion as  a merely  political  right  to  be  allowed  only  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  the  value  of  education  as  an  instrumen- 
tality in  the  solution  of  social  problems  will  be  correspond- 
ingly small.  If  however,  the  community  is  alive  to  its  own 
nterests,  it  will  perceive  the  supreme  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  will  consequently  place  as  large  a limit  as  it  may 
in  justice  to  its  other  interests,  and  will  debate  the  quality 
and  fitness  of  the  instruction  furnished  and  not  its  amount : 
it  will  perceive  that  every  dollar  spent  for  education  is  more 
than  a dollar  gained  to  the  one  who  spends  it,  alike  in  the 
decreased  need  for  the  expenses  of  other  common  interests, 
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and  in  the  increased  value  of  every  citizen  who  is  educated. 

Education  is  to  seek  in  the  most  intelligent  way  those 
ends  which  the  community  from  time  to  time  consider  the 
highest  good  : it  will  be  6 ‘practical  or  generous”  according 
to  the  clear-sightedness  of  those  who  furnish  it  and  it  will 
satisfy  or  disappoint  those  who  provide  it  according  as  it 
leads  towards  the  ends  which  these  consider  worthy. 

As  a measure  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  classify  work  to  be  done  : the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor  is  too  familiar  not  to  meet  with 
instant  recognition.  The  advantages  of  grading  are  not,  I 
believe,  brought  in  question,  so  that  we  need  but  consider 
the  special  functions  of  a grade  so  advanced  as  the  High 
School  and  consider  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  its  existence.  How  far  should  our  instruction  ex- 
tend? for  this  question  is  the  real  one  at  issue.  This  ques- 
tion again  calls  attention  as  a preliminary  to  the  object  of 
all  public  education  and  as  this  may  be  differently  stated 
we  must  pass  its  statements  in  review. 

Those  who  concern  themselves  about  the  question  of 
education  may  conveniently  be  grouped  under  three  classes  : 
ist.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  education  as  an  end  and 
consent  to  public  education  only  as  a sociological  need  : 
2nd.  Those  who  believing  in  education  consider  it  the 
privilege  of  a class  and  who  therefore  regard  public  educa- 
tion as  a benevolence  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  : 3d.  Those 
who  regard  public  education  as  a right  as  well  as  a political 
necessity. 

The  first  class  is  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  exactly  what 
it  is  to  expect,  and  therefore  finds  it  difficult  to  satisfy  itself. 
The  aims  which  it  proposes  for  education  are  capricious 
and  the  results  are  therefore  open  to  the  most  captious  cri- 
ticism. It  is  forced  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a community 
prospers  in  the  ratio  of  its  intelligence  but  as  it  feels  rather 
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than  understands  the  connection  between  the  two  facts,  it 
is  unsettled  and  disposed  to  have  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  the  least  intelligence,  for  its  ends  are  wholly  selfish. 
This  class  confounds  some  of  the  accidents  of  life  with  life 
itself : it  perceives  that  the  so-called  uneducated  man  may 
none  the  less  achieve  material  prosperity ; it  notices  that 
systems  of  education  do  not  turn  out  machine-made  ability ; 
and  it  can’t  see  the  use  of  anything  which  it  as  a class  does 
not  need.  It  is  from  this  class  that  are  recruited  the  Scrooges, 
the  Gradgrinds,  the  useless  millionaires  of  the  world.  Yet 
a public  interest  if  real  must  be  able  to  make  reply  to  every 
one  whom  this  interest  concerns,  and  must  express  itself  in 
the  form  intelligible  to  the  one  who  is  to  understand. 

To  this  class  therefore  the  defence  of  Public  Schools 
must  show  that  Public  Education  pays  as  an  investment ; 
that  those  communities  which  have  been  foremost  in  the 
dissemination  of  intelligence,  have  reaped  the  largest  har- 
vests of  material  prosperity,  and  that  every  dollar  expended 
in  a reasonable  education,  is  returned  to  the  community  in 
the  form  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  an 
appeal  to  the  various  communities  and  to  the  story  of  their 
growth.  The  present  is  a peculiarly  favorable  time  for  in- 
culcating the  truth  that  natural  or  manufactured  products 
do  not  enrich  the  possessor  unless  there  be  added  a corres- 
ponding demand  and  facilities  for  supplying  it.  The  own- 
ership of  land  is  a burden  unless  circumstances  make  others 
willing  to  give  it  a value  by  their  desire  for  its  possession. 
The  most  abundant  harvests  do  not  enrich  the  farmer  unless 
there  be  others  who  desire  his  products  in  exchange  for  the 
results  of  their  labor.  Hence,  clear-headed  business-men, 
when  founding  new  towns,  build  schools  and  churches  that 
intelligent  people  may  be  attracted  thither  and  perceive  that 
in  matters  of  human  prosperityjkey  may  be  richer  by  giv- 
ing away  half  than  by  keeping  the  whole. 
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The  question  raised  by  this  class  of  the  community 
will  then  be,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  education  to  be 
furnished.  In  regard  to  the  extent  this  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  home  education  of  home  talent,  just  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber desiring  any  grade  of  education  justifies  the  expense 
which  such  a grade  entails.  Unless  a community,  in  the 
face  of  all  human  experience  forces  into  active  life  all  but 
the  merest  children,  it  will  find  the  elementary  work,  which 
alone  is  suitable  to  the  earlier  years  of  childhood,  altogether 
insufficient  for  that  intelligence  which  will  result  in  the 
highest  material  prosperity  of  the  community,  and  it  will 
complain  that  a knowledge  of  the  three  R’s  is  insufficient 
to  qualify  its  children  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  modern 
civilization.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  teacher  has  always 
been  encouraged  to  use  any  time  at  his  command  to  aid 
those  who  wish  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  prescribed 
course  ; so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  essential  principle  of  higher  education. 
The  question  then  becomes,  is  there  a sufficiency  of  high 
school  work  to  justify  the  creation  of  such  a grade  ? and 
this  question  must  be  answered  by  each  community  for 
itself.  But,  even  to  those  who  fail  to  see  the  community 
interest  in  keeping  their  children  at  home,  and  thus  distrib- 
uting in  the  home  market  what  would  else  go  towards  the 
building  up  of  other  communities,  which,  with  greater  clear- 
sightedness, make  themselves  centres  of  intelligence — there 
remains  the  leverage  which  a high  school  exerts  upon  a 
school  system,  a leverage  which  could  not  be  obtained  so 
economically  by  any  other  device  and  without  which  the 
Grammer  Schools  would  become  a less  valuable  institution. 

Any  one  knows  that  economy  of  management  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  safe  conduct  of  business  affairs,  and 
that  intelligent  men  care  not  for  the  expense  of  a particular 
machine,  if,  by  its  provision  and  use,  they  diminish  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  whole  undertaking.  District  Schools,  like  all 
other  enterprises,  are  valid  only  in  proportion  as  they  do 
efficiently  whatever  work  it  is  thought  proper  for  them  to 
attempt ; in  so  far  then  as  they  are  inefficient  they  must  be 
an  extravagance,  for,  irrespective  of  the  amount  involved, 
extravagance  consists  in  waste  and  not  in  necessary  expen- 
diture : it  is  what  is  spent  in  improper  personal  indulgence 
and  not  what  is  invested  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  return, 
that  constitutes  loss  ; it  is  debt  which  consumes  and  not  debt 
which  provides  its  own  means  of  payment,  that  is  reprehen- 
sible ; it  is  money  taken  from  the  community  and  not  mon- 
ey exchanged  for  the  means  of  larger  creative  enterprise, 
that  impoverishes  a country  ; so  that  it  is  the  consumption 
and  not  the  distribution  of  individual  wealth  which  entails 
poverty. 

The  leverage  which  it  is  the  office  of  a High  School 
to  exert,  may  be  shown  in  several  ways  : ist.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  gives  greater 
efficiency  to  each  department  to  be  cultivated  ; that  in  some 
way  provision  must  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools 
upon  the  principles  of  business  enterprise ; so  that  the 
special  abilities  of  some  one  must  be  employed  to  see  that 
proper  means  are  taken  to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed. 

The  question  then  turns  upon  the  increase  of  the  effi- 
ciency while  decreasing  the  total  expense.  As  has  been 
said,  a classification  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  an  evident 
necessity  of  good  business  management,  and  just  so  soon  as 
a system  of  schools  is  formed,  whether  these  schools  be  in 
one  building  or  in  many,  there  results  the  necessity  for  the 
directive  ability  which  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  High 
School  Department.  In  all  business  enterprises  it  is  found 
that  the  work  can  be  handled  most  efficiently,  and  at  the 
least  expense,  by  employing  relatively  few  superior  men 
who  shall  be  able  to  use  advantageously  cheaper  labor.  If 
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the  book-keeping  require  the  constant  services  of  five  men 
whose  average  salary  is  $1,500,  you  are  likely  to  find  one 
superior  man  with  a salary  of  $2,500,  and  four  ordinary 
clerks  at  $1,000  ; it  being  understood  that  a good  head  can 
use  many  hands  more  deftly  and  with  less  expense,  than 
many  hands  with  but  a feeble  head.  Upon  this  principle 
rest  the  various  grades  among  school  officers  : 1st,  the 
Superintendent  as  the  head  of  the  whole  organization  ; 2nd, 
the  Principals  of  various  grades  ; 3d,  the  Teachers  other 
than  principals. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  see  only  that  the  subdivisions  are 
not  excessive,  and  that  in  each  department  the  head  and 
the  hands  justify  their  existence  by  producing  the  best  re- 
sults at  the  least  expense. 

As  a matter  of  experience  it  has  been  found  that  the 
existence  of  High  School  facilities  has  improved  the  quality 
of  the  work  below,  and  that  where  there  has  not  been  gross 
mismanagement  and  entire  misconception  of  the  true  office 
of  the  High  School,  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could 
not  be  expended  to  equal  advantage  in  other  ways,  and 
that  the  total  cost  has  been  decreased  by  yielding  a larger 
return  for  the  money  invested. 


Those  who  believe  in  Education , but  who  conside} r it  the 
_ privilege  of  a class , and  therefore  regard  Public 
Education  as  a benevolence  from  the 
rich  to  the  foor. 

In  so  far  as  the  gift  is  made  reluctantly  those  who 
represent  this  class  must  be  met  by  the  same  answer  as 
those  who  belong  to  the  previous  class.  But  the  gift  basis 
is  really  untenable  by  any  who  study  those  peculiarities  of 
the  United  States  to  which  we  owe  any  advantage  which 
we  have  as  distinguished  from  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
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tries  as  favorably  situated  with  reference  to  natural  resour- 
ces. The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  recognition 
of  all  taken  together  as  the  people  ; the  abrogation  of  the 
laws  of  primogeniture,  and  the  destruction  of  all  castes  in 
civil  life.  As  a government  we  know  no  rich,  no  poor  ; 
no  cultivated,  no  coarse;  no  white,  no  black;  no  native- 
born,  no  foreign-born;  we  know  only  citizens — good  cit- 
izens who  promote  the  public  weal,  bad  citizens  who  seek 
their  personal  advantage  at  public  expense.  As  a civic 
body  we  expect  every  man  to  know  and  perform  his  civil 
obligations,  and  we  refuse  to  accept  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
cuse ; we  hold  that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  a voice  in 
representation,  and  that  the  resultant  opinion  shall  stand  as 
the  will  of  the  whole  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  any 
class  ; we  hold  that  the  citizens  who  are  the  true  people, 
shall  determine  for  themselves  what  they  consider  the 
common  interests  and  shall  have  these  administered  by  the 
formal  government  which  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
these  common  interests.  We  have  already  decided  that 
the  common  interests  demand  the  freest  development  of 
each  citizen,  so  that  while  each  must  contend  against  his 
individual  disadvantages  he  shall  have  no  artificial  burden 
of  civil  disabilities.  Be  he  who  he  may,  he  must  contend 
against  the  greed,  selfishness,  envy  and  prejudices  of  his 
fellow-men,  but  he  shall  receive  from  the  community  only 
encouragement  to  better  his  circumstances  and  elevate  his 
character.  If  he  meet  with  the  highest  success  he  shall 
find  no  barriers  in  society,  but  after  he  has  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  raising  himself  from  the  position  of  a rail- 
splitter  to  the  Presidential  Chair,  he  shall  be  received  for 
what  he  is  and  not  for  what  he  was.  The  hundred  years 
through  which  our  country  has  lived,  will  satisfy  any  earn- 
nest  and  honest  inquirer  that  despite  the  forebodings  which 
always  accompany  any  change  ; despite  the  doubts  which 
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seem  to  oppress  many  as  to  our  future  ; despite  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  prejudices  which  enfeebled  the  efforts  even 
of  those  who  have  wrought  all  that  has  been  accomplished, 
we  have  every  evidence  that  the  path  selected  leads  to  the 
goal  we  would  reach.  Is  it  not  patent  that  our  wealthy,  or 
prominent,  or  useful  citizens  are  such  solely  in  virtue  of 
the  free  activity  which  our  government  not  only  permits, 
but  encourages  ? Is  it  not  clear  that  but  for  this  freedom  of 
development,  and  but  for  the  wider  intelligence  which  is 
due  to  the  attempt  to  exact  from  each  citizen  a clearer  per- 
ception of  his  duties,  responsibilities,  and  opportunities,  a 
greater  capacity  for  a self-creating  activity — that  our  prom- 
inent men  would  lack  those  very  qualities  which  make 
them  prominent?  But  for  inducements  such  as  these,  our 
ancestors  would  have  remained  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  came  and  we,  their  descendants,  would  to-day 
be  limited  to  the  narrow  opportunities,  and  condemned  to 
the  meagre  life  of  our  forefathers.  This  free  activity 
which  encourages  every  one  to  develop  whatever  ability  he 
may  have,  which  brings  reward  as  the  result  of  valid  effort, 
which  recognizes  the  legal  equality  of  mankind,  which 
stimulates  all  form  of  effort  and  teaches  the  possibility  of 
human  achievement  as  a common  effort — it  is  this  which 
marks  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  human  history  and 
it  is  to  the  recognition  of  this  as  a cardinal  truth,  and  not 
as  a measure  of  convenience,  that  we  owe  the  unparalleled 
development  and  general  prosperity  which  we  call  our 
own  : and  in  some  shape,  it  is  to  the  denial  of  this  great 
truth  that  we  owe  whatever  ills  we  are  now  suffering  from. 
Hence  to  regard  Public  Education  as  a gift  of  the  rich  to 
the  poor  is  at  once  to  vitiate  its  value,  and  to  forget  the 
source  from  which  our  present  wealth  has  sprung,  as  well 
as  the  only  secure  ground  for  its  continuance,  for  it  was 
long  ago  wisely  said  that  prosperity  must  be  maintained  by 
the  practice  of  the  same  virtues  which  achieved  it. 
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The  increase  of  wealth  in  Missouri  has  accompanied 
the  increase  of  intelligent  activity : a period  no  longer  than 
my  own  life  has  seen  the  transformation  of  a town  of  34,- 
140  inhabitants  to  a city  with  a population  exceeding  half 
a million,  while  its  taxable  wealth  (and  we  all  know  how 
modest  an  estimate  of  its  real  wealth  this  is,)  has  grown 
from  $940,000  to  $168,000,000,  despite  what  is  called  the 
present  shrinkage  of  values.  That  which  we  are  to  remem- 
ber is  that  this  increase  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  activity  of 
those  who  in  the  beginning  had  no  wealth.  Any  old  in- 
habitant knows  the  history  of  the  fortunes  possessed  by  the 
“oldest  families.”  It  is  the  increase  of  this  same  intelli- 
gent activity  that  has  within  the  last  ten  years  inaugurated 
manufactures  which  represent  $48,387,150  of  capital,  and 
$158,761,013  of  production.  It  is  the  same  activity  which 
has  made  St.  Louis  measurably  desirable  as  a place  of  liv- 
ing and  of  laboring  to  the  many  who  have  come  hither  from 
other  places  ; and  it  is  to  the  wants  created  by  their  com- 
ing, that  those  who  are  “to  the  manor  born”  owe  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  property  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community.  But  to  secure  any 
such  results  it  is  plainly  and  absolutely  necessary  that  in- 
dependence, self-help,  and  manhood  shall  be  developed  at 
all  cost ; and  their  development  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  charity — the  history  of  Public  Schools  where  these  are 
treated  as  charity  schools  or  poor  people’s  schools  is  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  emphasize  this  truth. 

To  recapitulate,  those  who  insist  upon  regarding  as  a 
gift  any  return  for  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  must  be 
met,  and  can  be  met,  by  the  answer  made  to  those  whose 
only  nerve  is  the  nerve  of  the  pocket,  and  to  whom  even 
honesty  is  only  the  best  policy.  But  those  to  whom  from 
want  of  special  thought  and  an  excess  of  good  nature,  the 
support  of  Public  Education  seems  an  indulgence  instead 
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of  a reasonable  and  profitable  duty,  the  foregoing  consider- 
ations will  at  least  incite  to  thought. 

Those  who  regard  Public  Education  as  a right . 

It  is  to  this  class  that  we  must  look  for  all  active  sup- 
port, as  well  as  for  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  other 
two  classes.  Of  course  those  who  recognize  Education  as 
a right  will  necessarily  differ  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  education  which  they  desire,  but  they  will  agree  in  de- 
siring to  have  this  civil  right  related  to  other  civil  rights  and 
to  see  its  limits  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  right  and 
not  by  partial  and  unintelligent  legislation.  The  special 
considerations  which  weigh  with  this  class  may  be  stated 
as,  i.  The  political  necessity-  2.  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  the  citizen  and  of  the  community  ; and  in  regarding  these 
they  will  consider  specially,  1.  The  sufficiency  of  the  edu- 
cation as  determined  by  these  considerations;  and  2,  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  each  community  to  see  and  to 
attain  its  own  best  ends. 

The  political  necessity  is  generally  presented  with  ref- 
erence to  the  prevention  of  crime.  That  this  claim  is  valid 
is  so  clear  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it ; but  this  is 
the  lowest  element  of  the  political  necessity.  Creative  abil- 
ity has  not  been  so  often  urged,  and  yet  its  claims  are  more 
manifest  and  more  valid.  We  see  with  increasing  clearness 
that  a community  prospers  in  proportion  to  its  creative 
ability,  and  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  resources,  pop- 
ulation, or  the  oriental  luxury  of  its  money  kings.  It  is 
becoming  evident  to  the  least  observant,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  common  good  that  every  citizen  should  have  the  intel- 
ligence to  gain,  and  the  desire  to  seek,  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  than  that  a few  individuals  should  control  the  rev- 
enues of  a whole  kingdom  : hence,  we  welcome  skilled  labor- 
ers, not  because  these  can  be  serviceable  to  our  merchant 


princes,  but  because  these  laborers  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently far  to  be  stimulated  to  seek  higher  prizes,  and  the 
community  is  sure  of  constant  effort  to  secure  a more  gen- 
eral and  a greater  prosperity,  not  alone  in  material  resources 
but  in  that  higher  life  which  alone  can  make  these  resour- 
ces valuable  to  the  community.  Hence,  in  the  common 
interest,  and  not  from  any  humanitarian  motives,  we,  as  a 
State,  throw  our  influence  towards  the  promotion  of  all  that 
leads  towards  the  ends  for  which  a State  exists. 

Still,  the  main  consideration  as  a matter  of  policy,  is 
generally  passed  over  lightly,  but  recent  occurrences  will 
be  likely  to  lend  it  greater  emphasis.  It  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  government,  to  the  endurance  of  all  those 
institutions  which  we  recognize  as  the  source  of  our  pros- 
perity, to  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  we  hold  most  dear, 
that  caste  shall  never  exist  except  as  a social  vagary,  quite 
consistent  with  a general  healthfulness.  The  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  the  centralization  of  the  money-power  in  a 
few  hands,  the  existence  of  classes  distinguished  as  the 
educated  classes,  these  are  incidents  of  our  growth  and 
cause  anxiety  to  all  who  do  not  see  the  element  of  instabil- 
ity which  they  imply.  So  long  as  every  child  is  offered 
and  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  fullest  opportunity,  so 
long  as  success  is  left  free  to  the  active  and  able,  and  these 
see  their  true  interest  in  increasing  their  number,  so  long 
shall  we  be  vigorously  healthful,  but  any  recognition  of 
political  classes  must  give  us  only  a repetition  of  what  has 
been  true  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  has  acted  upon 
this  belief.  What  idea  of  government  have  those  who  ex- 
pect to  enslave  the  effort  of  free  men?  or  of  those  who 
expect  that  the  mere  abstraction  of  popular  will  shall  have 
power  to  call  forth  regular  and  useful  effort  ? 

But,  in  addition  to  the  political  necessity,  there  exists 
the  claim  for  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the 
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community  . The  State,  we  must  remember,  is  not  a crys- 
tallized and  unchangeable  somewhat,  but  simply  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  of  all  the  people,  who,  as  citizens,  compose 
the  State.  Hence,  it  is  necessarily  progressive,  and  must 
continuously  adapt  itself  to  varying  needs.  A merit  of  our 
State  government  is  this  quality  of  perfect  flexibility,  and 
we  feel  its  value  when  we  contrast  the  results  of  our  civic 
troubles  with  the  far  greater  destruction  which  these  work 
elsewhere.  The  State  is  no  longer  a fate,  but  a constant 
reflection  of  our  ever  changing  opinions  : each  citizen  is  at 
liberty  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  public  opinion  more  and  more  truly  repre- 
sents the  best  intelligence  of  the  community.  In  this  way 
the  individual  citizen  and  the  State  are  engaged  in  a con- 
stant interchange,  and,  while  the  function  of  the  State  is  in 
its  last  analysis  always  the  same,  and  while  the  field  for 
State  legislation  must  always  be  united  to  those  interests 
which  are  common,  yet  these  functions  will  be  more  and 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  individual  will  be  compelled 
to  assume  higher  and  higher  responsibilities.  Hence,  while 
more  and  more  we  commit  to  individual  enterprise  those 
interests  which  the  community  regards  as  individual,  we 
are  as  constantly  imposing  upon  the  community  the  charge 
of  such  common  interests  as  we  find  injured  by  the  igno- 
rance, the  selfishness,  or  the  neglect  of  individuals.  And 
it  is  by  this  interchange  that  the  individual  returns  a thous- 
and-fold the  benefits  received  through  the  State  ; for  his 
intelligence  helps  to  increase  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  State,  through  whose  instrumentality  he  has  prospered. 
It  is  the  perception  of  this  which  stimulates  the  efforts  of 
all  public-spirited  citizens,  whether  they  invent  iron-clads, 
build  bridges,  or  make  jetties  ; whether  they  conduct  aright 
their  own  business  and  take  a prominent  part  in  every  en- 
terprise, which  requires  ability  and  capital,  and  which  is  to 
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inure  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  community,  in- 
stead of  themselves  in  distinction  from  the  community  : or 
whether  remote  from  these  enterprises  they  lend  ready  sym- 
pathy or  material  aid  to  all  that  civilizes,  beautifies  and 
strengthens  the  community  of  which  they  are  a part.  These 
citizens,  by  broader  and  more  intelligent  views,  raise  that 
average,  which  must  always  be  represented  by  the  will  of  a 
mixed  people,  and  make  more  than  an  ample  return  for  the 
benefits  and  opportunities  furnished  them  by  the  commu- 
nity. 

But,  admitting  the  validity  of  these  claims,  there  still 
remains  the  consideration  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  educa- 
tion as  determined  by  these  considerations,  and  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  community  to  see  and  to  attain  its 
own  best  ends. 

The  sufficiency  of  any  education  must  be  determined 
by  the  previous  considerations.  A not  uncommon  view  is 
to  suppose  that  because  in  times  past  the  three  R’s  consti- 
tuted all  elementary  instruction,  that  education  confined  to 
these  would  be  sufficient  for  present  needs.  To  suppose 
this,  however,  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  the  world,  and  to  lose  entirely  the 
significance  of  such  portions  of  our  history  as  form  the 
most  constant  theme  of  our  conversation.  The  increased 
material  prosperity  which  has  sprung  from  the  free  develop- 
ment of  creative  activity,  has  changed  the  conditions  of  our 
life,  and  with  the  changed  conditions  has  come  a change  in 
the  needs  of  education  as  well  as  in  all  of  the  other  institu- 
tions of  civil  society.  It  is  evident  that  owing  to  the  con- 
stant change  in  the  conditions,  we  are  in  constant  need  of 
re-adjustment  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  the  learned 
professions  and  in  commerce  ; but  somehow  many  expect 
to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  which  shall  separate  education 
from  the  operation  of  a law  whose  application  is  universal. 
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We  must  never  forget  that  all  human  institutions  are 
but  the  realizations  of  human  will,  and  that  as  this  will 
changes  these  institutions  must  undergo  modification. 
Hence,  any  education  which  is  out  of  relation  to  present 
needs  is  nugatory,  no  matter  how  admirable  may  have  been 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  times  past.  Owing  to  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  skill  now  takes  the  place  occupied 
by  mere  knowledge  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  We  are 
most  certainly  called  upon  to  face  the  fact  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  we  must  change  with  them  ; and  this 
equally  whether  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  we  dream  of  con- 
verting the  artisan  into  the  artist ; whether  we  take  the 
stand-point  of  the  so-called  working-man  and  desire  a fair 
day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work;  whether  we  desire  to 
reduce  the  number  of  middlemen  or  clerks,  as  they  are 
technically  called  by  those  who  discourse  upon  Political 
Economy  ; whether  we  desire  to  secure  to  our  children  the 
ability  and  desire  for  earning  a living  and  of  contributing  to 
the  accumulated  wealth,  whether  this  be  spiritual  or  ma- 
terial ; or  whether  we  desire  to  see  each  man  reach  his 
fullest  and  freest  development  as  embodying  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  neighbors. 

The  education  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been 
generous,  no  longer  fits  one  for  the  contests  of  life'.  The 
central  idea  of  our  government,  as  well  as  the  lesson  irresist- 
ably  enforced  by  the  whole  movement  of  physics  and  the 
applied  and  mechanical  sciences,  as  well  as  a cardinal  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  is  that  the  individual  separated  from 
the  community  is  as  valueless  as  any  other  atom,  and  that 
it  is  only  as  he  lives  and  increases  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity that  he  deserves  or  shall  receive  the  mighty  heritage  of 
the  past  to  which  we  owe  any  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 

We  frequently  meet  with  the  suggestion  that  prominent 
men  of  the  past  were  frequently  provided  with  but  a scanty 
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education  preparatory  to  a useful,  influential  life,  and  we 
are  liable  not  to  reflect  that  prominence  is  a relative  term. 
If  these  men,  so  distinguished  in  our  histories,  so  revered  in 
our  memories,  were  fairly  brought  into  relation  with  our 
own  times  they  would  frequently  lose  much  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence ; surely  within  our  own  knowledge  many  men  of 
prominence  in  the  generations  just  back  of  us,  need  per- 
spective for  the  proper  preservation  of  their  traditional  abil- 
ities. The  right  to  an  education  is  valueless,  unless  this 
education  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  pay  for  its  assertion. 
That  the  District  School  course  forms  an  insufficient  limit 
will,  I think,  be  manifest  whether  we  consider  the  needs  of 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  a more  extended  course,  the 
encouragement  of  caste  by  the  practical  exclusion  from  our 
schools  of  all  but  the  poor,  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
skill  against  which  we  are  daily  contending,  and  of  which 
complaint  is  daily  heard  in  every  industry  in  the  community  ; 
the  narrowness  and  political  imbecility  of  many  so-called 
intelligent  citizens,  or  the  actual  results  of  public  education 
before  and  after  the  extension  of  the  course. 

It  is  of  advantage  from  a standpoint  of  material  welfare  ; 
that  we  accept  any  possible  and  reasonable  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  home  talent  at  home  : ist,  Because  other- 
wise the  money  expended  by  those  who  purchase  the  edu- 
cation which  the  community  refuses  to  furnish,  will  be 
expended  away  from  home  and  be  lost  to  the  community  in 
which  it  is  earned  . 2nd,  Because  it  is  unjustifiable  to  import 
workingmen  so  long  as  we  have  a sufficiently  large  popula- 
tion for  which  we  must  provide,  and  for  which  we  can 
provide  most  economically  and  most  satisfactorily  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  ranks  of  careless  and  incompetent 
citizens  to  the  class  of  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  men 
capable  as  well  as  desirous  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  community  to  which  they 
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belong.  3d,  Because  the  community  gains  wealth  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  who  are  able  and  willing  to  labor  for 
its  acquisition.  4th,  Material  prosperity  cannot  be  separ- 
ated from  other  human  interests,  and  no  individual  and  no 
community  has  prospered  which  has  exchanged  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  civic  virtues  for  a mad  chase  after  personal 
advancement  at  the  cost  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  education  then,  in  all  communi- 
ties of  reasonable  size  and  prosperity  cannot  be  lower  than 
the  High  School — for  the  generous  English  education  which 
it  is  the  main  office  of  this  factor  to  furnish  is  at  best  but 
the  elementary  preparation  for  those  who  are  favored  by 
circumstances,  or  stimulated  by  a sense  of  natural  ability 
to  fit  themselves  for  those  full  possibilities  which  are  at  the 
command  of  him  who  can  qualify  himself  for  them.  The 
only  salvation  for  the  man  who  has  the  world  before  him, 
where  to  starve  is  to  use  for  his  children  this  means  of  es- 
cape : the  only  means  by  which  we  shall  prevent  the  tyr- 
anny of  classes,  is  to  keep  open  the  avenues  to  all  advan- 
tages, so  that  manhood  shall  be  each  one’s  boast  as  it  shall 
constitute  his  claim  to  recognition,  and  we  must  leave  to 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  those  changes  in  individual 
position,  against  which  no  legislation  can  secure  us,  and 
which  keep  hope  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate, 
while  they  constantly  reconcile  us  to  the  momentary  in- 
equalities of  individual  life  by  showing  that  one  can  hold 
sovereignty  no  longer  than  he  deserves  it,  and  that  the 
daily  success  and  failure  of  men  like  ourselves  encourages 
us  to  renewed  effort  while  it  steels  us  against  despair. 

The  High  School,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  history 
and  in  practice  essentially  an  English  school  which,  while 
in  many  cases  providing  suitable  instruction  for  the  few 
who  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a collegiate  course,  is  no 
academy  or  feeder  to  our  colleges,  but  rather  the  people’s 
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college  where  a liberal  general  education  is  provided  for 
those  whose  course  is  to  be  no  farther  extended,  and  in 
which  Latin  appears  not  as  the  provision  for  a further 
course  in  the  same  language,  but  as  an  approved  pedagog- 
ical means  for  the  attainment  of  results  in  English  : the 
course  of  a good  High  School  is  largely  correspondent  with 
that  marked  out  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  recent  lectures 
to  workingmen,  for  he,  like  the  most  intelligent  and  un- 
biassed among  our  educators,  sees  clearly  that  all  classes 
need  the  same  general  education,  and  that  for  success  in 
the  special  work  of  their  lives  they  can  have  no  better 
foundation  than  this — that  equally  for  efficiency  in  specia 
work  and  for  usefulness  to  the  community  a generous 
though  elementary  preparation  which  develops  the  man 
who  after  all  is  to  be  the  significant  factor  in  the  worker, 
is  the  best. 

The  objections  most  commonly  urged  admit  of  ready 
answer  and  need  not  be  stated  in  this  place. 

The  American  public  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  our 
civilization,  but  as  we  are  inclined  to  look  to  older  coun- 
tries for  instruction,  our  actions  are  a singular  complex  of 
traditional  beliefs  and  of  natural  good  sense.  We  most 
always  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  wisely  said,  the  inher- 
ent difference  between  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  and 
of  the  new  In  the  old  world  history  sovereignty  was  con- 
quered from  men,  and  hence  as  a natural  result  there  fol- 
lowed a necessary  belief  in  castes  and  the  substitution  of 
management  for  government:  the  ruler  has  been  the  hero, 
changing  with  the  needs  of  men  from  Achilles,  whose 
prowess  was  physical,  to  Talleyrand,  or  the  hero  of  cun- 
ning : from  the  single  individual  to  the  guilds,  whether  pro- 
fessional, literary  or  commercial.  Through  the  many 
changes  we  find  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  community 
must  more  and  more  enlarge  its  bounds,  until  it  shall  be- 
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come  a representation  of  interests,  instead  of  a representa- 
tion of  individuals,  or  of  classes  of  individuals.  Still  with 
this  constant  growth  towards  a great  truth  the  final  triumph 
has  been  delayed,  because  each  class  as  it  gained  its  eman- 
cipation merely  possessed  itself  of  coveted  privileges,  with- 
out examining  the  grounds  of  these  privileges.  Hence 
there  still  continues  the  original  error  of  mistaking  manage- 
ment for  government,  and  consequent  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  powerful  instead  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  true  and  the  right.  In  our  country,  on  the  contrary, 
sovereignty  was  to  be  wrested  from  nature  not  human.  The 
results  of  this  are  many  and  significant.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture, unlike  those  of  man,  are  unvarying  in  their  operation  : 
no  chicanery  can  circumvent  them,  no  ignorance  can  pro- 
tect one  against  the  results  of  infringing  them,  no  resistance 
can  disturb  them.  We  are  thus  taught  in  no  uncertain 
manner  the  reality  of  the  “Reign  of  Law”  : we  are  forced 
to  see  that  success  can  be  achieved  only  by  a knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  form  its  unvarying  conditions  ; and  we 
are  rapidly,  if  gradually,  learning  to  respect  the  true.  From 
this  is  to  come  the  recognition  of  vocation  as  an  accident 
and  a respect  for  manhood  and  womanhood  as  the  choicest 
possession  of  any  people  ; from  this  will  ultimately  come 
the  conviction  that  riches  do  not  constitute  wealth,  but  that 
the  individual  and  the  community  are  alike  wealthy  when 
money  serves  not  as  the  goal  of  human  ambition  or  as  the 
means  for  sensuous  indulgence,  but  when  it  becomes  but  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a perfect  manhood.  Our 
education  then,  is  to  be  not  merely  a means  for  “getting  a 
living,”  but  that  which  shall  furnish  the  only  valid  reason 
why  we  should  live  at  all. 
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